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From the Editor 


While academics often seek to draw sharp lines between various 
disciplines, often distinguishing between biblical studies, theology, and 
culture, Latinos/as often fudge the rigid lines drawn by some scholars. 
For us, doctrine, culture, and Bible interact with each other, often 
shaping our understanding of all three. Christian theology is rooted in 
the Bible. At the same time, doctrine and culture affect how we 
interpret the Bible. Often, insular approaches to academic disciplines 
can ignore this vital interaction and symbiosis that exists between all 
three. However, scholars who engage in a dialogue across the rigid 
divides of these disciplines, often discover new and enriching insights 
that can better inform our faith and practice. 


In this issue, we provide a couple of essays that seek to engage in 
such a dialogue, examining the intersection of the Bible with cultural 
and theological concerns. As a result, both offer us new insights and a 
far richer interpretation of both the Bible and our cultural-theological 
context. First, Dr. C. Gilbert Romero, provides a study of the book of 
Jeremiah to draw a comparison between the “between times” in the 
prophet and the practice of popular religion in context of the Latino/a 
experience, specially in the need to draw from memory to find hope for 
the future as they face crucial decisions. Second, Rev. Richard W. H. 
Newton, who is co-pastor and co-founder of New Day: A New Monastic 
Community in the United Methodist Tradition in Dallas, Texas, offers a 
historiocritical, theological, and cultural study of the parable of the 
sower in the gospel of Mark that offer us new insights into the 
significance of Jesus” message. 
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The “Between Time” As Basis of Hope: 
Jeremiah and the Latino Religious Experience 


C. Gilbert Romero 


Introduction 


Those who are socially conscious are well aware that Latin@s, 
and other non-Anglo nationalities, generally tends to be treated as 
second class citizens here in the United States. One recent example is 
the realization that immigration has become one of the hot button issues 
in current politics. This xenophobic attitude no doubt has a long 
history, and sociologists may be able to help us sort out the causes. 
But the primary intent here is not to do a sociological analysis, but, 
rather, to propose the affirmation that in spite of this second class status 
or other personal problems, it is important to note that the Latin@ has a 
close relationship with the Bible. Why is that? Because the Bible as 
fundamental religious literature often helps a troubled people come to 
grips with hard historical reality. The history of the Negro Spiritual 
legacy tells us of how a people used the Bible as a basis of hope when 
confronted with daily problems. 

Why is this relationship between the Latin@ and the Bible so 
strong? I suspect that this is true basically for two reasons. The first is 
that the Latin@, for the most part, has a deep religious sense, which is 
a constant awareness of the Transcendent which effectively brings to 
consciousness the moral issues of what is right and what is wrong. 
This is so because the Latin@ often tends to see reality mostly along 
affective and imaginative lines. Feelings are very strong, and often it is 
the feeling that supersedes logic in the decision making process. This 
could mean that instinct, slightly more than logic, apparently serves as 
a guiding force in the process of making decisions. It is this instinct 
that makes the deep religious sense possible, because for many 
Latin@s, God is the Transcendent power which suggests that we have 
definitive responsibilities for other human beings in order to maintain 
the close relationship with God. It is also a way how, through 
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Religiosidad Popular, the Latin@ is able to deal with imaginative 
thinking when confronting problems. Imagination provides a source of 
power, because it looks for possibilities. 

Secondly, the secondary social status, or other personal 
problems, generally puts the Latin@ in a defensive posture with regard 
to those in power so that a defense mechanism surfaces in order to deal 
with the problem. This defense mechanism is normally the Bible 
because the Latin@ is generally able to identify with many experiences 
in the Bible, especially “sufferings,” and thus make comparable parallel 
adjustments. In the divine-human relationship this process of parallel 
adjustments gives one a sense of hope, because somehow in the future 
today’s problem will be solved. Consequently, the deep religious sense 
and comparable parallel adjustments help establish a close relationship 
between the Bible and the Latin@. That is to say, that if there is a 
hopeful solution to problems as found in the Bible, then there must be 
some hopeful solution to problems in the life of the Latin@ as well. 

The purpose of this article is to see how the prophet Jeremiah 
gave the Israelite people a sense of hope during a time of political and 
theological crisis by dealing with the concept of the “Between Time.” 
And it is because of this biblical parallel adjustment that the Latin@ is 
able to have and maintain a sense of hope. The “Between Time” is the 
decision-making process in times of tension. It takes into account the 
past experiences of memory to see how the situation will resolve itself 
in the future. 


The Historical Situation of Jeremiah 


In order to understand the parallel adjustment process between 
Jeremiah and the Latin@, it is necessary to know something about 
Jeremiah. Historically, it is a given that Jeremiah (ca.627-586 BCE) 
lived during what could arguably be described as Israel’s most troubled 


time. Two crucial pillars upholding Israel’s belief system in the 62 


ar re ‘aad e 


century B.C.E. were the Jerusalem temple and the Davidic monarchy 
because both were promised to last “forever.” Thus, with the ongoing 
struggles of the Babylonians for more power during that period, both 
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the institutions of the Jerusalem temple and the Davidic monarchy were 
eventually destroyed in 587 B.C.E. This result left Israel hopeless and 
with theological doubts about the future. The crucial time for 
theological reflection about what was happening to the people was the 
Babylonia exile (ca. 587-539 BCE). It was a time to have a strong 
sense of hope. 

The waning years of the 7” century B.C.E. brought into the 
eastern Mediterranean region intense power struggles among the 
empires of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon that left the kingdom of Israel 
heir to the political machinations and economic pitfalls endemic to such 
struggles. It appeared that the empires seemed to be struggling for 
power. In fact, religion and politics became so intertwined in much of 
Middle Eastern policy, that in official Israel’s understanding of the 
historical realities of the period it became virtually impossible to 
separate the two. God seemed to “justify” Israel’s political behavior 
for theological reasons.' After all, the temple in Jerusalem and the 
Davidic dynasty were promised by God to last “forever” (2 Sam. 7:1- 
17), so that the people connected with temple and monarchy began to 
believe that Israel could do no wrong (Jer. 5:12). Somehow, even 
exploitation of the poor could be justified. A number of prophets 
(especially Amos and Hosea) challenged this attitude and reminded the 
people of their earlier covenant at Sinai based on mutual responsibility 
to God and to each other. 

Into this muddled melee of religious belief and political 
behavior came the prophet Jeremiah with an effective critique that 
challenged the status quo. His quixotic weapon tilting at the windmill 
of Israelite indifference is his message to king, leaders, and people. 
That is, Jeremiah’s message to them was to return to the God of Moses 
with whom they made a pact of mutual responsibility at Mount Sinai. 
The responsibility was to be to God and to each other. 


th 


‘Israel believed that God acted in her history, and so acts of salvation in Israel’s 
history were seen as God’s doing. Israel’s exodus from Egypt was seen as a key 
saving event. The exodus and the Sinai covenant, coupled with the later Davidic 
covenant, gave Israel the sense of a special people with certain promises that certain 
institutions would last “forever.” This attitude subsequently led to aeds of 
irresponsibility which some of the prophets later challenged. 
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This was, in effect, asking for a return to the Sinai covenant 
(Exodus 19:3-5) where there was a commitment to both God and to 
neighbor. This Sinai covenant, because of its formulaic structure of 
mutual responsibility, became for Jeremiah the operative wedge which 
made it easier to open the hearts of the people to conversion. It is 
crucial to recall that memory was a strong motive for keeping this 
responsibility. There was memory for all of the good things that God 
had done for Israel, especially the exodus from Egypt. (Jer. 23:7-8) 
Thus mutual responsibility and memory became key factors for giving 
the people hope. The Sinai covenant was a way of maintaining 
community, especially because of the pleasant memories of salsify 
events. 

Israel during Jeremiah’s time was grossly failing in Sinai 
covenant responsibility to God and to others (e.g. Jer. 22:13-17; 15:1-9; 
17:1-18), so that we see in Jeremiah a preponderance of oracles of 
judgment, but with a definite undercurrent of hope which indicated 
God’s continuing love for his people in spite of their sinfulness. This 
element of hope, amidst negative judgments and positive memory 
experiences, becomes apparent through the motif of what I refer to as 
the “Between Time.” It is my contention that the motif of the 
“Between Time” in Jeremiah served as a basis of hope for a people 
facing annihilation and experiencing certain oppression in exile. 


The “Between Time” In Jeremiah 


With the possible exception of Ezekiel, the book of Jeremiah 
may be said to be the most replete with images that we see in the entire 
_ prophetic corpus. The many images in Jeremiah are usually expressed 
in gestures/actions and words leading to the likely conclusion that the 
image, rather than the declarative statement, may well be the principal 
vehicle for Jeremiah’s message.” This would be particularly true in 


“The image is especially important in the prophetic literature because the 
- image has a multiplicity of significance. A single theological idea can be expressed 
- within various cultural contexts, because of the variety of images, which can explain 
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situations where the prophetic message would have greater impact not 
only on the prophetic audience but also on subsequent generations as 
well because of the interpretation and reinterpretation of the image. A 
classic example of this would be the prophet Hosea (ca. 8th century 
BCE). In 11:1 when speaking in the image of a father, God says, 
“« .and out of Egypt I have called my son. Here we have a 
theological concept of a loving father caring for his son by calling him 
out of Egypt. The calling from Egypt refers to the Exodus when Israel, 
escaping from the Egyptians, was saved at the miracle of the sea. 

Many generations later, we have the same theological concept 
of a loving father calling his son out of Egypt. Matthew 2:15 cites 
Hosea 11:1  “..Out of Egypt I have called my son.” In this case, 
Matthew is using that same theological concept of a loving father 
calling his son out of Egypt, but the “loving son” being called out of 
Egypt is not Israel but Jesus. Jesus is called from Egypt through 
Joseph’s dream because Herod, who wanted to kill Jesus, is dead. We 
have the same theological concept, but used in different generations to 
refer to a different “son.” This is an example of the power of image. 

There is one image, however, that appears to be significant in 
the book of Jeremiah, and that is the image of “temporal transition” as a 
moment of decision. The image of “temporal transition” is usually a 
phrase with some variation of the Hebrew word for “day” (Yom) which 
often referred to the impending future.* This expression of some 
variation of “day,” allowing for a decisive moment, is what we can 
refer to as the “Between Time” in Jeremiah. The “Between Time” in 
Jeremiah is the moment of decision at the present moment where most 
likely a decision can be made by looking toward the future where 
divine judgments are offered by recalling past experiences recalling the 


this theological idea from generation to generation. 

"Translation from the Holy Bible. NRSV Catholic edition (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson, 1993). All the biblical translations will be from this Bible. 

*For Jeremiah, the use of the word “day” as part of a phrase meaning the 
impending future, indicates a significant time of warning. These are warnings that 
could give people choices for change. For example, in Jeremiah we find examples of 
“temporal transition” in the following phrases: “In those days”; “At that time”; “On 
that day”; “Days will come”; “When the time comes”; and “Days are coming.” 
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things that happened. Memory experiences (good or bad) make 
possible the choice in the present. Thus, Sinai covenant responsibility 
and memory of the people became crucial elements for the divine 
judgment itself. This “Between Time,” as a moment of decision, often 
occurs at critical moments of historical tension. The fact that Jeremiah 
lived during the final days of Israel’s monarchy and during the early 
stages of the Babylonian exile, made his time such a moment of 
historical tension. 

The “moment of decision” has a long standing tradition in the 
history of Israel. During the wanderings in the wilderness, Moses 
notices a situation of historical tension in that the people most likely 
will turn over to other gods instead of to YHWH.° (Deuteronomy 
30:15-20) Moses begins his conversation with the people by posing to 
them the temporal transition period during which a decision is to be 
made to choose other gods or not. The temporal transition term is 
“today” when the decision is to be made. (Deut. 30:15) This is 
immediately followed by the Sinai covenant formula, “If you obey the 
commandments...then you shall live....” (Deut. 30:16) Consequently, 
the temporal transition of “today,” coupled with the memory 
experience of the exodus experience at the saving event at the miracle 
of the sea should bring about the choice. There is no doubt in Moses’ 
mind about what the choice should be. “...Choose life so that you and 
your descendants may live.” (Deut. 30:19. Italics mine.) 

Thus, the situation of historical tension in addition to the 
temporal transition time (“today”) and the memory experience of the 
exodus and the miracle of the sea make up for what is needed for 
choice. This explanation of Deuteronomy 30:15-19 closely 
approximates the “Between Time” process in Jeremiah. Incidentally, 
the decision making process continued to be forcefully maintained. 
For example, in the covenant renewal ceremony as found in Joshua 
-24:1-28. (See especially Joshua 24:14) It is this choice for God and 
personal responsibility that provides hope. 

True, the expression “Between Time” does not appear in the 
book of Jeremiah, but what does appear are references to a temporal 


5YHWH is the proper name of God in the Old Testament. 
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moment, usually a phrase variation based on the use of the word “day” 
which is decisive either as blessing or as punishment and with reference 
to the future. This situation appears to seem ambivalent® there does 
seem to be a moment of “between” in that this time can be either 
punishment or blessing for Israel depending upon what is remembered. 
The decisive moment for Israel is based on the Sinai covenant concepts 
of freedom and responsibility because it asks for a decision based on 
memory. Serve God and neighbor or not. Use of the memory 
facilitates the decision. The hope in Jeremiah is the ability to make 
positive decisions in the temporal transition moment in spite of past 
sinfulness, because personal memory recounts God's blessings. In 
Jeremiah’s time it was primarily the Exodus as God loves gesture for 
Israel as we see in Jeremiah 23:7-8.’ 

But, what if by recalling a positive memory experience, one 
knows that there are also negative memory experiences? The memory 
reminds us that in addition to the good things we have done, there are 
some bad things that we have done as well. What then? Again, we 
look at the prophetic tradition to see how a sinful people can still be 
loved by God. The clearest answer to this problem seems to be given 
by the prophet Hosea. Throughout the book, there are quite a number 
of negative judgments against Israel, so it is obvious that some form of 
doom is in the offing. 

However, we note in Hosea that in spite of Israel’s sinfulness, 
God chooses to love Israel freely. “I will heal their disloyalty; I will 
love them freely.” (Hosea 14:4, in the Hebrew 14:5) The word in 
Hebrew for “freely” comes from the root ndb, which means that the 


°The ambivalent use of the same phrase for blessing or punishment seems to 
allow the effect of the situation open to human decisiveness. For example, 
judgements against Israel: Jer. 7:32; 16:14; 19:6; 23:7. Judgements for Israel: Jer. 
23:5; 30:3; 31:27; 31:31; 31:38; 33:14. Quite likely, this ambivalence may be based 
on the image of the “Day of YHWH” (Amos 5: 18-20) where the prophet employed 
the function of image reversal. Originally the “Day of YHWH” was positive, but 
Amos neversod the image and made it negative. 

"The Hebrew of Jer. 23: 8 has “seed” (zera’) of Israel which suggests that — 


Jeremiah’s current generation could also participate in a new exodus. This was 
another sign of hope. 
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gesture is done without a sense of obligation.* Consequently, in spite 
of having done something bad in the past, one can choose faithfully to 
maintain the relationship with God, because God loves his people 
freely and without obligation. There is a real sense of hope. 

We may ask ourselves how the “Between Time” functions. The 
“Between Time” is a sort of twilight zone where the hope filled future 
breaks into a troubled present to make sense of it. The “breaking into” 
often involves the cultivation of memory in which the past becomes 
part of the motivation for the future. That is to say, the memory 
invokes past situations of either punishments for sins or blessings by 
God on behalf of the petitioner which provides context for the choice. 
The decision is to be made on what the memory says was more 
effective personally. Does one want to focus on the good things or the 
bad things in determining the future relationship with God? Faith is the 
relationship with God that will focus on positive memory experienees, 
and thus encourages hope because the decision makes known that, in 
spite of evil deeds; God loves his people freely and without obligation. 

In summary, the “Between Time” in Jeremiah may be explained 
as follows. First, there is currently a historically tense situation 
requiring a decision based on one’s relationship to God. The 
destruction of temple and monarchy was such a time for Jeremiah 
because the dominant belief was in the Davidic covenant which 
promised that the temple and monarchy would last “forever,” and they 
did not. Even more basic in the divine-human relationship was Israel’s 
failure to maintain the Sinai covenant concept of mutual responsibility 
which would have allowed memory to remember God’s blessings, 

especially the Exodus, and thus enable the decision to go with God as 
part of the memory pattern. 

| Secondly, there is the issue of memory context in which the 
decision is made. Why has there been an apparent “failure” with the 


8“It is clearly intended to express Yahweh’s unconditional and unrestricted 
love for his people, whose repentance, necessary as it is, must not be misunderstood 
as a precondition making this love possible.” J. Conrad, “NDB” in Theological 
Dictionary of the Old Testament, vol. 9, G. Botterweck et al. Pe (Grand se ees 
Eerdmans, 1998) 224. | 
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loss of kingship and Temple since both received the divine promise to 
last “forever?” The election of Israel coupled with the loss of kingship 
and Temple caused Israel to think of suffering. But the memory of 
good things past, especially the Exodus, and the unconditional love of 
God, as spoken of by Hosea, gave the people hope. 

Thirdly, there is the time of temporal transition during which 
the decision is made. For Jeremiah, it was some variation of the use of 
“day.” The sense of hope was primarily predicated on the faith filled 
decision based on a positive memory experience. If the decision maker 
was worried that the memory of bad experience would dominate the 
good, then faith in God would lead the decision maker to believe truly 
that God loved his people freely. This faith motivation is what 
encouraged hope at the moment of decision. 


Jeremiah’s “Between Time” and The Latin@ Religious Experience 


What does this investigation into the prophet Jeremiah have to do with 
the Latin@ religious experience? Simply put, the answer is that the 
parallel experience of Jeremiah is a way of providing’-hope for the 
Latin@ in moments of decision making when the positive outcome is 
in doubt. The “Between Time” becomes a moment of resolving that 
doubt. As mentioned earlier, there is a close connection between the 
Bible and the Latino; therefore the Bible becomes a religious resource 
for confronting personal difficulties. 

As we have said before, the Latin@ mentality tends to structure 
reality along affective and imaginative lines. This is very important 
especially when one evaluates the Latin@’s relationship to God. In 
this relationship we notice that the quasi-cultic experience (the religious 
moment when the individual becomes aware of dependency on God) 
makes the divine-human relationship much more real. This can usually 
happen at communal worship services, special devotions, and in the 


case of the Latin@, Religiosidad Popular. In this context, great play is 


given to imagination in the interpretation of Scripture.? 


"See C. Gilbert Romero, Hispanic Devotional Piety: Tracing the Biblical — 
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Surprisingly, in the last twenty years or so, much attention has 
been shown to the use of the imagination in interpreting the Bible. 
Back in 1993, the Pontifical Biblical Commission came out with a 
document on the interpretation of Scripture stating, in effect, that in 
addition to employing the historical-critical method (focus on the text 
itself); true biblical interpretation must also critically examine the 
community who is reading the text. The document poses various 
literary analyses that take into account the open living community 
along with the closed biblical text. Some of those analyses include the 
use of the imagination.'° This use of the imagination, in the quasi- 
cultic framework of Religiosidad Popular makes the comparison with 
Jeremiah much more significant. The biblical method of interpretation 
called Reader Response makes use of the imagination. 

How, where does Jeremiah fit in all this? As indicated earlier, 
imagery seems to be a prime vehicle for Jeremiah’s teaching. The 
“Between Time,” as a form of the “day” image, turns out to be a key 
item for the moment of Israel’s decision making process. In a moment 
of severe historical crisis, such as the fall of the monarchy and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple and the subsequent exile in 
Babylon, Jeremiah asked the people to decide for or against God. Was 
their memory going to tell them that because of their sins due to Sinai 


Roots (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1991) 15-33; and “Tradition and Symbol as Biblical Keys 
for a United States Hispanic Theology,” in Frontiers of Hispanic Theology in the 
United States, Allan Figueroa Deck, ed., (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1992) 41-61. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Interpretation of the Bible in the 
Church (Boston: Pauline Books and Media, 1993). Note especially the treatment of 
the new methods of literary analysis (pp. 42-52), and in particular the following 
citation which discusses the relationship between the biblical text and its readers, 
which suggests the use of imagination in the interpretation of Scripture. “The mutual 
presence to each other of text and readers creates its own dynamic, for the text 
exercises an influence and provokes reactions. It makes a resonant claim, that it is 


heard by readers, whether as individuals or as members of ‘a group. The reader is 
in any case never an isolated subject. He or she belongs to a social context and 
lives within a tradition. Readers come to the text with their own questions, 


exercise certain selectivity, propose an interpretation and, in the end, are able either to 
create a further work or else take initiatives inspired directly from their reading of 
Scripture.” Pontifical Biblical Commission, Op. Cit., 58. 


pu" 
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covenant violations, they would lose their special relationship to God? 
Or was their memory going to tell them that because God loves freely 
and forgives, they will accept the hope offered by Jeremiah by referring 
to a positive memory experience? This moment of choice was the 
“Between Time.” This was the period of historical tension when Israel 
was faced with a decision. 

For the Latino, the dynamic is practically the same. Above all, 
it is important to note that the “Between Time” context does not apply 
to every devotion in Religiosidad Popular. It applies only to those 
situations where a “bargain” is made between the individual and God. 
The petitioner promises a fulfillment if a particular favor is granted. 
Most often, this occurs during the Home Altar devotion where the 
bargain is usually made.'! The “bargain” is generally a quid pro quo 
arrangement between the petitioner and God. The reason why the 
“bargain” takes place in the context of the Home Altar devotion is 
because that devotion provides a quasi-cultic context of sacredness of 
place where God is most likely to listen. However, the “bargain” can 
take place wherever a quasi-cultic context can be found. The truth is 
that whenever the person is aware of the bonding relationship with 
God, it is as if two friends are coming together to > make d.deal, and the 
quasi-cultic context can then occur. 


The “Between Time” in ‘Religiosidad Popular’ As Basis of Hope 


Now, in order to see the relationship between the prophet 
Jeremiah and one devotion of Religiosidad Popular regarding hope, it is 
necessary to see the parallels of the “Between Time” in both. First of 
all, the “Between Time” is the moment of decision for or against God 
at a time of historical tension. For Jeremiah, the period of historical 
tension was the failure of the kings and people to maintain Sinai 
covenant responsibility and the Babylonian exile. For the Latin@, the 
state of historical tension could either be the immigration issue, job 


'For a discussion of the home altar from a biblical and pastoral Boats of view, see 
C. Gilbert Romero, “The Home Altar” in Op. Cit., 83-97. 
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loss, family problems, or one of many possibilities. For Jeremiah and 
the Latin@, hope is needed in this state of tension. 

Secondly, there is the issue of memory for decision making. 
The question of memory in the context of a relationship with God, 
where communication is concerned, emphasizes the importance of the 
human-divine relationship. This relationship is fueled by human 
dependency on God which establishes a sacredness of the moment and 
gives the context a quasi-cultic umbrella. The religious framework 
gives added importance to the decision making process. It provides the 
proper motivation for the memory retrieval. 

For Jeremiah, this quasi-cultic context was the oracle of 
judgment. That is to say, Jeremiah, in the religious framework of the 
oracle, spoke the will of God. He offered Israel an option of choosing 
for God (accepting Sinai covenant responsibility) or against him (not 
accepting that responsibility). This Jeremiah did by underscoring: the 
urgency of the choice when he utilized the image of the “temporary 
transition period” with some variation of the use of the word “day.” 

For the Latin@, the quasi-cultic context would usually be 
Religiosidad Popular, and the specific devotion of the Home Altar 
where the “bargain” is normally made. Again, it is an example of 
sacred space when the human-divine relationship is heightened so that 
the bargain of “I will do X if you do Y” becomes part of a religious 
ritual. 

As indicated earlier, the bargaining procedure may not be tied to 
the Home Altar devotion, though it is its natural context for providing 
sacredness of space. But the bargaining procedure may well occur in 
another context, as long as there is that religious sensibility of sacred 
space. Because of the Latinos deep religious sense, some form of 
contact with the divine should be present to give credibility to the 
bargaining process. 

The memory, in this quasi-religious context, tends to recall the 
nature of the divine-human relationship. Jeremiah reminded the people 
of all the good things that God had done for them, especially the 
Exodus, so their motivation to respond to the call to return to 
responsibility should of necessity be positive. For the Latin@, the 
memory recalls all the good things that God has done, such as good 
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health, a positive turn of events during a problematic situation, and 
other similar examples. This should be a positive motivation for 
choosing for God. 

But if there were bad memories, the belief of Hosea’s promise 
of God’s unconditional love, should provide the proper motivation for 
choosing for God. Repentance was an act of gratitude for that 
unconditional love. This situation provided a spirit of hope. What was 
left was the choice—for God or not. 

Thirdly, there is the moment of decision making. Given the 
moment of tension and the memory experience, within the quasi-cultic 
context, we note that this becomes the framework for the decision 
making process itself. This third stage is actually the moment of the 
“Between Time” and the dominant reason for hope. Why? Because it 
is at this point at which, in the divine-human encounter, human 
dependency on divinity is felt. There is some hope for a positive 
outcome though some doubt may be obvious. However, the sacredness 
of the moment is able to encapsulate the past-present-future of the 
decision. That is to say, the “present” of the tense situation is hoping 
for a “future” resolution, based on the “past” of memory’s positive 
experience especially if one is fully aware of God’s freely given love to 
sinners. This latter belief underscores the strength of the hope for the 
decision. 

What have we learned about the “Between Time” in the 
comparison between Jeremiah and Religiosidad Popular? First of all, 
we are aware that the Bible tells us about the nature and closeness of 
the divine-human relationship. Secondly, everyone experiences some 
moments of historical tension which tests the nature of the divine- 
human relationship. Will my choice in this moment of tension be for 
God or not? Thirdly, our memory reminds us of the many good and 
bad things that we have done during the divine-human relationship. 
Faith in the memory experiences will help us with our choice. 
However, there is the prophetic statement of God’s unconditional love 
if our memory tends to guide us towards the bad things we have done. 
Fourthly, the “Between Time” is the moment of choice. It takes into 
account the memory experience and, most likely, the belief in God’s 
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unconditional love. Thus, we make the choice at this moment of 
tension. 

Today, we often find ourselves in the same situation of making 
decisions for or against God. More often than not it is an occasion of 
the “Between Time” where the effect of the decision is uncertain. But 
like Jeremiah and the Latin@, we can clothe ourselves with the mantle 
of the “Between Time” (the Entretiempo) in an affirmation of the 
divine-human relationship, and in a religious framework make our 
decision for God, being fully aware that God freely loves sinners. This 
gesture becomes a genuine act of hope. 


Resumen 


Existe una relación próxima entre la Biblia y el/la Latin@. : En 
momentos de tensión, la Biblia llega ser una fuente de apoyo constante, 
no solo por medio del profundo espíritu religioso de los/las Latin@s, 
sino también por medio del bajo estado social y otros problemas que 
han sufrido. Estos momentos de tensión exigen mucha esperanza. Esta 
idea de esperanza se manifiesta durante el proceso del “escoger la 
decisión, ” lo cual es una mirada hacia el pasado (la memoria) para 
ver como se cumplirá el futuro. Este proceso de “escoger la 
decisión, "durante momentos de tensión, se puede llamar el 
“Entretiempo.” El profeta Jeremías vivió durante una época decisiva 
en la historia de Israel, pero comunico un sentido de esperanza por 
medio del “Entretiempo.” Para los/las Latin@s un ejemplo semejante 
viene de la Religiosidad Popular. 
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Con Los Ojos de La Maya: 
An Interpretation of the Markan Parable of the Sower with 
Historical-Critical and Anthropological Sensitivities 


Richard Newton 


Introduction 


“Cultural context” has taken on buzzword status in biblical 
studies. The reconstruction of memories, concerns, responsibilities, and 
values for inhabitants of the biblical world(s) continues to stir debate 
between two scholarly cohorts, particularly applicants of historical- 
critical methods and authors of social-scientific models. Social 
scientists criticize historians for relying too heavily on _ sparse 
kataphatic archaeological evidence. Historians, meanwhile, accuse 
social scientists of recklessly employing characteristics of various 
people groups for the sake of forming narratival scenes readymade for 
textual exegesis. Thus, the debate complicates the already difficult task 
of biblical interpretation. For instance, in the case of the Markan 
parable of the sower, does the parable (sans allegorical explanation) 
speak to a Galilean peasantry suffering under the socio-economically 
exploitative hand of the Roman Empire as William Herzog would 
reconstruct, or might it have meaning for a thoroughly Jewish 
agricultural community dwelling in the archaeologically-reconstructed 
Galilee that is only distantly ruled by Caesar?! If biblical scholarship 
hopes to use cultural models to contribute to our theoretical portrait of © 
the biblical Weltanschauungs, then it should learn to more maturely use 
the tools of anthropology, an intellectual enterprise that specializes in 


' Pheme Perkins offers a summary of many of the reasons surrounding internal 
evidence regarding the addition of the allegorical interpretation in “Mark 4:13-20, 
Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower: Commentary,” in The New Interpreter’s 
Bible Commentary, vol. 8. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 573. Her discussion — 
on the difference between parables and allegory is also helpful and can be found in 
Hearing the Parables of Jesus, (New York: Paulist Press, 1981), 101-111. 
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studying culture, cultural models, and cross-cultural analogies.” As F. 
Gerald Downing argues, 


available anthropological reports ... suggest rather different and 
considerably richer models than those being deployed in 
current discussions to interpret first-century C.E. Galilean 
society, [and] archaeologists and paleo-archaeologists are also 
willing to ask and attempt to answer just such a richer set of 
questions. [And] these issues are correlated with a number of 
texts in the gospels. * 


As adherers to the game of critical engagement, we must 
consider whether our analogies allow us to connect concepts that 
advance our understanding or increase our ignorance of biblical 
lifeworlds. 

This article demonstrates the use of an ro nola sica! 
hermeneutic that incorporates both cultural anthropology and 
archaeology to reflect upon the context of the Markan parable of the 
sower for the purpose of interpretation. I will reconstruct the habitus of 
first-century CE Et-Tell and attempt to appropriately apply agricultural 
insights from a contemporary Yucatec Maya community in order to 
critically interpret the Markan parable of the sower. As Jonathan A. 
Draper’s critiques, too few biblical scholars have privileged the biblical 
subject to the detriment of explaining the other subject of their 
analogies. And by answering such critique, I intend to show that 
tempered application of social scientific data can complement 
historical-critical inquiry.* 


2 For more information see, J. Andrew Overman. “Jesus of Galilee and the 
Historical Peasant,” in Archaeology and the Galilee: Texts and Contexts in the 
Graeco-Roman and Byzantine Periods, ed. Douglas R. Edwards and C. LS 
McCollough. (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997) 69-71. 

3 F. Gerald Downing, “In Quest of First-Century C.E. Galilee,” in The Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 66 (2004): 81-82. 

4 Mark Rapinchuk, “The Galilee and Jesus in Recent Research,” Currents in 
Biblical Research 2.2 (2004): 217-18. 
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A Brief Introduction to Et-Tell 


The site of Bethsaida-Julias (supposedly) rests on the mound 
known as Et-Tell, some 2 km from the Sea of Galilee and a “few 
hundred meters from the Jordan River.”? Today, when standing upon 
the apex, one may very well remember Jesus” words from Matthew 
5:14 where the disciples are “called the light of the world. [For,] a city 
built on a hill cannot be hid.” (NRSV) But the analogy’s 
appropriateness significantly increases in light of this epic location’s 
past. From the evidence beneath the rocks at Et-Tell, the stories of past 
dwellers cry out to be remembered by today’s excavators. Though the 
material remains date as early as 3000 BCE and as late as the 1950’s, 
our brief discussion of the site’s history will focus on the Herodian and 
Early Roman Periods. In the course of our study, our knowledge of Et- 
Tell will help us to construct a history of mentalities in relation to 
gospel events, especially useful for interpreting the Markan parable of 
the sower. 


A 
A History of Et-Tell During the Herodian Period 


Antipater appointed his son Herod as governor of Galilee. Herod 
was unpopular with Jews, not only for execution of Jewish rebels and 
his mocking of the Sanhedrin but because he taxed heavily in order to 
make physical and political developments that would earn him favor 


with Roman leaders. After his father’s death, Herod’s power directly 


relied on the favor of Roman bureaucrats and rulers. Over the course 
of his three-decade rule, Herod earned the name “fox” for his ability to 
gain power even through the many political transitions of the Roman 
government. Even though he had supported Mark Anthony, Octavian 


> Rami Arav, “Toward a Comprehensive History of Geshur,” in Bethsaida: A City 
By the North Shore of the Sea of Galilee, ed. Rami Arav and Richard A. Freund, vol. - 
(Kirksville, MO: Truman State University Press, 2004), 1. 
Ibid. 
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kept Herod in place as a client king. As a sign of loyalty, Herod rebuilt 
Samaria, which he renamed Sebaste (from the Greek word for 
Augustus), and he erected there a temple to the emperor. He also built 
a port city, which he named Caesarea in the emperor’s honor. Other 
projects included creating an elaborate winter palace in Jericho, 
reinforcing the former Hasmonean complex on Masada, and opening 
several areas for agricultural cultivation. 

To fund such enterprises, as well as his extensive building 
projects in Jerusalem, Herod adapted the Hasmonean taxation system. 
Much of the population, particularly in Galilee, was overburdened with 
the taxes due to Herod and to Rome as well as the smaller 
contributions made to the Temple, although archaeological 
investigation has yielded evidence of ornate homes in the suburbs of 
Jerusalem. Nevertheless, Herod may have improved parts of the 
economy with his various projects. The construction provided 
substantial employment opportunities, and the increase in agricultural 
production offset some of the exactions due in taxes.’ 

Herod faced a number of foreign and domestic conflicts in the 
twilight of his reign. When Herod died in 4 BCE, his territory was 
divided into a tetrarchy for his sons. Philip, who was named as a 
tetrarch, inherited Et-Tell, along with Gaulanitis, Batanaea, and 
Trachonitis. In comparison to Herod Antipas and his other brothers, 
relatively little is known about Philip. Josephus tells us that he was 
“moderate and easy going,” and a “righteous ruler ready to set up his 
court on the roadside if so needed to free those unjustly convicted.* 
Where as Antipas shared his father’s zeal for testing the bounds of 
jurisdiction, Philip inherited Herod the Great’s passion for 


development.’ Philip re-founded the city of Paneas, so named for its 
temple to Pan. He also elevated the town of Bethsaida, “the house of 


EA 
Ibid., 357. 
$ From Josephus’ Antiquities 18:106-108 in Morten Horning, Herod Antipas in 
Galilee: The Literary and Archaeological Sources on the Reign of Herod Antipas and 
its Socio-Economic Impact on Galilee. (Túbingen, Germany: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 
82. 
? Jensen, “Herod Antipas in Galilee,” 82. 
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the fishers” to a polis.'° Along with his father’s propensity for 
demonstrating patronage, Philip bestowed Paneas with the name 
Caesarea Philippi, and Bethsaida, Julias, and [a]ccording to Mark 8.22 
the territory of the city of Caesarea Philippi could be reached from 
Bethsaida-Julias on foot, suggesting the existence of a road between the 
two cities.” 

Despite the collaborative efforts of historians, geologists, and 
archaeologists under the umbrella of the Bethsaida Excavation Project, 
there is not significant evidence to conclusively posit that Et-Tell is in 
fact the site of Bethsaida.'* For readers of the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, Bethsaida is infamous, for its being "woed" by Jesus along with 
Chorazin and Capernaum, and it is similarly noteworthy to readers of 
Josephus, since it was the place of Philip the Tetrarch’s death. 15 But as 
R. Steven Notley reminds, there is little evidence to elevate Arav’s 
assumption to fact. And whether one sides with Notley or Arav, 
Bethsaida-Julias’ elevation clearly affected Et-Tell’s economy. We 
know that Et-Tell’s economy was based on fishing and farming. 
Archaeologists have unearthed fishing implements as well as a 
commemorative coin Livia-Julia coin with a barley sheaf and the 
inscription “fruit-bearing.”** While the coin may only codify Philip’s 
intention for the Bethsaida-Julias, the rich soil in the area would likely 
produce a great yield in comparison to other areas in the Levant, 
suggesting that the Plain of Bethsaida was no stranger to good crop. 


'° David C. Braund, “Philip (Person),” entry 5, in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, 
ed. David Noel Freedman, vol. 5, (New York, Doubleday Books :1992), 310. 

1 James F. Strange, “Beth-Saida,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. David 
Noel Freedman, vol. 1, (New York, Doubleday Books :1992), 692-693. 

12 R. Steven Notley is the most recent critic of Arav’s hypothesis, questioning the 


geological and literary evidence upon which Arav’s conclusions are based. FornowI _ 


will take a conservative stance and differentiate Et-Tell from “Bethsaida-Julia.” My 
study is concerned with activity in the settlements of the Plain of Bethsaida. For the 
latest article in regards to the Et-Tell v. Et-Araj debate, see R. Steven Notley, “Et-Tell 
is Not Bethsaida,” Near Eastern Archaeology 70:4 (2007): 220-230. 

' From Josephus’ Antiquities 18.106-108 in Braund, “PHILIP,” 310. 

14 Arie Kindler, “The Coins of the Tetrarch Philip and Bethsaida,” in Bethsaida: A _ 
City By the North Shore of the Sea of Galilee, ed. Rami Arav and Richard A. Freund, 
vol. 2, (Kirksville, MO: Truman State University Press, 1999), 248. 
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A Brief Ethnography of Farming at Et-Tell During the Herodian 
and Early Roman Period 


As to be expected with the case of any ancient site, we do not 
have the luxury of drawing upon data from critical participant 
observation sources; however, we do have snapshots of agricultural 
information from the research of those interested in the socio-economic 
and historiographic perspectives of the ancient near east, including the 
Galilee. “Physical environment,” “demographic conditions” and the 
“social and political framework” shape how a community meets the 
challenge of feeding a growing population.'” 

Through fertilization, numerous cycles of plowing and picking, 
and special care for the harvest of fruit and grains, farmers were able to 
feed the masses.'? As we have already mentioned, the civilizations at 
Et-Tell benefited from proximity to the Sea of Galilee as well as arable 
land, so food production was most likely a significant enterprise. 
Fishing, as noted earlier, was a part of the economy of Et-Tell, but was 
not lucrative or dependable enough to be the single provider of 
foodstuffs, so farming was a tenable resource.’ 

Scholars of the Javneh period (70-132CE) note that “the 
expansion of imperial lands and large estates at the expanse of the 
small, traditional plot of the independent farmer,” were wide spread, 
but it is likely that a similar situation was the case during Herod 
Philip’s development projects, at least to the level that a significant 
amount of farming at Et-Tell was taking place.** Nevertheless, there is 
not enough physical evidence in the remains of Et-Tell or any other 
Galilean sight to substantiate Bruce Malina’s portrayal of “the first- 


'S Jack Pastor, Land and Economy in Ancient Palestine, (London: Routledge, 
1997), 2. 

16 Ze’ev Safrai, The Economy of Roman Palestine (London: Routledge, 1994). 
362-9. 

" Tbid., 369. 

"* Tbid., 327. 
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century Mediterranean civitas or polis” as a complex of dense, tenant 
farming settlements, juxtaposed for the purpose of defense and 
economy. 

Since communities in the Galilee “were not heavily monetized” 
but instead had a matter of goods and service exchanged between 
economic units,” we cannot presume that tenant farm complexes were 
prevalent or even extant in the Galilee. We do know, however, that 
farming and residential units were organized by kinship, and that 
families lived in close proximity, sharing a common courtyard.? Thus 
the evidence we do have suggests that these families worked together in 
the field, sharing labor and goods as a tangible symbol of cooperative 
kinship as opposed to Malina’s proposed tenant-client model.” 


A History of Et-Tell During the Roman Period 


Regardless of whether they are one and the same, Bethsaida- 
Julius and Et-Tell, exchanged provincial hands after Philip’s death and 
until the time of Nero and the First Jewish Revolt. Bethsaida-Julias 
and the rest of Philip’s lands were incorporated into the+territories of 
the Syrian Governor Lysaniuas.” At the accession of Gaius Caligula, 
these lands were given to Agrippa I. Caligula’s successor, Claudius 
confirmed Agrippa I’s claim to the territory as well as Agrippa II’s 
inheritance of it.* Though we have no writings directly discussing 


12 Bruce J. Malina, The New Testament World: Insights from Cultural 
Anthropology, 3ed, revised and expanded. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2001). 84. 

2% Richard A. Horsley, Galilee: History, Politics, People (Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania: Trinity Press International, 1995), 206. 

2 Tbid., 200. 

2 Malina, New Testament World, 82. Tenancy may exist in some rudimentary 
form, but not as a major economic system in the first century CE. The most in-depth 
study of this is John Kloppenborg’s The Tenants in the Vineyard, Ideology, 
Economics, and Agrarian Conflict in Jewish Palestine, (Tibingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck] 2006). 

*3 Levine, “Visions,” 362. 

% ibid. 
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Bethsaida-Julius during the rule of Agrippa I and II, excavators at Et- 
Tell have found coins from this period bearing their names. Bethsaida- 
Julius does not enter into historical consciousness until its final mention 
in Josephus” account of the First Jewish Revolt. Josephus speaks of the 
Roman siege in Galilee and uses Bethsaida-Julius as a reference point 
to the lake. He then goes on to discuss how the Romans massacred 
those on the northern side of the Sea of Galilee, where the victims most 
likely included the people of Bethsaida. 

One might then see the lake all bloody, and full of dead bodies, 
for not one ofthem escaped. And a terrible stink, and a very sad 
sight there was on the following days over that country; for as for 
the shores, they were full of shipwrecks, and of dead bodies all swelled; 
and as the dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, and putrefied, they 
corrupted the air, insomuch that the misery was not only the object of 
commiseration to the Jews, but to those that hated them, and had been 
the authors of that misery. This was the upshot of the sea-fight. The 
number of the slain, including those that were killed in the city before, 
was six thousand and five hundred.” 

So by the end of the first-century CE, the physical and literary 
evidence we possess suggests that a minimally-monetized Jewish rural, 
kinship-based community sat upon Et-Tell during the time of the 
Roman client kings. This is hardly the picture painted by Herzog, 
Malina, and others. Nevertheless, the information we do have gives us 
glimpses into Jewish life around the Sea of Galilee that will be helpful 
for our understanding of the habitus of first century Galilean life as it 
pertains to the Markan parable of the sower. 


Introduction to the Markan Parable of the Sower 


The Markan parable of the sower is a piece of literature by an 
unknown author, writing (scholars suspect) around the year of the 


25 Flavius Josephus, The War of the Jews, trans. William Whiston, ed. Sage 
Software, in the Christian Classical Ethereal Library, 


| http://www.ccel.org/j/josephus/works/war-3.htm (accessed July 24, 2008) 
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Herodian Temple’s destruction in 70CE. As displayed by the external 
and internal literary features, the Gospel of Mark is a part of the genre 
of Jesus Biography (bio Ihsou). Like its cohorts, it details the life, acts, 
and teachings of the Galilean rabbi Jesus. The plot of the gospel serves 
a Jewish-Christian community that exists under the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Empire. This community understands Mark as a volume that 
preserves the history of their charismatic leader. Still, Mark”s function 
goes beyond the historical preservation of a community’s leader, for it 
is also a testament of a sacred history that portrays a particular 
community: descendants of the Ancient Israelites, who are upon the 
advent of a revolution in which the kingship of Jerusalem will be 
restored by the second coming of their leader, teacher, and anointed 
messiah, Jesus Christ. In order for such prophecies to be completely 
fulfilled, this king must come in full power. At both the beginning and 
end of the gospel, that era is imminent. 

With the limiting of the term’s scope to Semitic and Hellenistic 
contexts, the genre of “parable” can be divided into riddles, allegories, 
cautionary fictitious tales, and fable-like stories; thus, determining how 
to interpret parables, even with genre considerations remains difficult. 
Alyce McKenzie’s tersely defines a parable as “a short nafrative fiction 
that expresses a moral or religious lesson. It is a cousin to the proverb, 
which, as Miguel de Cervantes once said, is ‘short sentence founded 
upon long experience.””° Most of Mark’s parables are located in 
chapter 4 and are said to relay teachings about the kingdom of God, 
locating those who understand them as insiders while placing those 
who do not on the outside, giving the hearer/reader the task of 
determining what mysteries about the kingdom of God are being 
revealed and where they are in relation to the kingdom (4:11). 7” 

Given the aforementioned evidence, the question remains, how 
might we understand the kingdom of God as portrayed by the Markan 
parable of the sower? Bruce Malina might adopt a Herzogian approach 


26 Alyce M. McKenzie, The Parables for Today, (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2007) 4-5. 


27 Brandon Bernard Scott, Hear Then The Parable: A Commentary on the 
Parables of Jesus, (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989) 24-25. 
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and say that it is a story about Jewish tenant farmer’s who dutifully 
worship at “the family altar of nonelites,” in the burdensome times of 
Roman rule. However, I suggest that we glean what we can from an 
primitive agricultural community that simultaneously understands the 
pressures of distant colonialism and the nuances of kinship-based 
economic exchange. Thus, I studied the ways of the Yucatec Maya in 
order to gain a perspective on how I might understand the Markan 
parable of the sower in light of the historical data. Over the past five 
years, I have learned from the people of Yaxunah, Yucatan, Mexico 
and they have shared with me how they see the world and read the 
Bible. And with Maya eyes, I hope to give a fresh perspective to how 
the Markan parable of the sower could be read through the lenses of 
historical-critical evidence. 


A Brief Introduction to Yaxunah 


The name, Yaxunah, refers to two distinct but connected places in 
the Mundo Maya or Mayan world.”” Today a paved road runs between 
both cites, which are nearly equidistant from the three coasts of the 
Yucatan peninsula. One Yaxunah, now an “archaeological zone,” is 
“the large community with monumental architecture and several 
residential centers as early as the Middle Formative Period (by about 
400 BC[E]).”*° The other labels a contemporary Yucatec Maya village 
of about 100 families just a few kilometers from the ancient site.” 
Though they are separated by two kilometers and two millennia, the 


28 Malina, New Testament World, 83. 

29 Tn one sense, a singular Maya world is a misnomer since the Maya, both ancient 
and modern, are a number of groups and not a single unified political entity, unlike 
the Inca or Aztec empires. 

30 Grace Lloyd Bascopé. “The Household Ecology of Disease Transmission: 
Childhood Illness in a Yucatán Maya Community” (PhD diss., Southern Methodist 
University, 2005), 78-9. 

31 Maya Research Program, “Yaxunah Community Participation 


Experience,’ ttp://www.mayaresearchprogram.org/web-context/yaxunah.html 
(accessed August, 16, 2008). 
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Maya of past and present learned to live in harmony with the land even 
in the midst of tribal, colonial, and state pressures. The Maya of both 
Yaxunahs tilled their milpas or farming fields in order to feed their 
families. And the enduring stories of the Maya inhabitants provide 
insight into the plight, peril, and pleas of farmers.” 


Life at Yaxunah in the Present Day 


Today Yaxunah, including the archaeological zone, the 
residential areas, the farm land, and the community property, sit on 11 
acres of land. At the turn of the 21* century, there were about 500 
people living on the lands. Almost all the inhabitants were born in the 
village and are ethnically Maya, though there are a “few of the families 
who contain men who have married into the village.” Besides these 
families, everyone in the village has a Maya last name. Yucatec Maya 
is the primary language spoken in the village, with seventy-five percent 
of the village reporting that they speak Maya throughout the day, unless 
non-Maya speaking visitors are present in which case they speak 
Spanish, if they are able (thirty-one percent considér themselves 
“monolingual Maya speakers”). Probably due to the number of 
educational facilities within the village, such as a pre-school, 
kindergarten, and a primary school, the proficiency of Spanish speaking 
is increasing. Some students go on to secondary school in Yaxcaba, 
however, most families find that the time commitment, distance, and 
financial requirements are not cost effective given the economic 
circumstances of most of the families. Boys are expected to help with 
farm chores while girls assist in household duties. Only a few families 
have moved to larger cities, and no one has ever moved to the United 
States from Yaxunah. 

But while Yaxunah may first appear to be isolated from many 
of the accoutrements of contemporary Western society, the village is 


2 Today’s Maya till the same lands, make use of ancient tools if they are effective 
for modern tasks, and recognize some sort of connection through myths and stories, 
irregardless of the lack of written genealogical records. 
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not immune to modern trends. While Christianity remains as the only 
institutionalized religion, there are four denominational communities 
from which Yaxuneños can choose. Childhood obesity is on the rise 
due to the junk food sold in the town's stores. Some members of the 
community have satellite dishes, televisions, and stereos. The town has 
a library equipped with a few computers for educational use. And 
when I last visited Yaxunah in 2007, I was able to pick up a wireless 
internet signal, though I was not able to connect to it. In addition, some 
of the dirt roads have been paved over and connected to major 
highways, bringing more traffic to a village that was literally off the 
beaten path. 

The amalgamation of housing types on a typical Yaxunah street 
reflects the variety of “modern” and “traditional” aspects that make up 
the Yucatec Maya life. There are houses with thatch roofs and walls 
made of gathered branches. There are buildings made of cement blocks 
and topped with aluminum laminates. Upon entry into a house, one 
might be offered a seat in a plastic garden chair, a three-legged hand- 
carved stool, or a hand-woven hammock. From the entry to many of 
these homes, you are just as likely to see radios, televisions, and 
satellite dishes as you are to see pigs and chickens. Children snack on 
tortillas as well as Cheetos. The encroaching presence of modern 
staples might incite pity or concern for the survival of a “traditional” 
way of Maya life. But as John M. Wantanabe concluded about a 
similar phenomenon among the Chilmalteco Maya of Chimbal, 
Guatemala, Maya ways of being do not exist in “opposition” but in 
“dialectic” with modernity.” 

Short of wholesale destruction of the town, however- or a 
revolutionary transformation in Guatemalan society as a whole- 
Ladinos will continue to class all Chimaltecos pejoratively as Indians,” 
whether rich or poor, impassive or activist, Christian or traditionalist. 
So categorized by others, Chimaltecos will likely continue to live 
according to the conventions of identity and community described in 
this book. Patterns of work and weather; the existential sovereignty of 


33 John M. Watanabe, Maya Saints and Souls in a Changing World, (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1997), 219. 
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people and place; the prudence of minimizing risks before maximizing 
gains; the obligations as well as rewards of enduring acquaintance; the 
local fostering of trust, decency, and hope- none of these remain 
unique to Chimbal, but when fleshed out by individual Chimalteco 
lives, they take on a compelling | familiarity that once experienced 
remains unmistakably Chimalteco.** Watanabe’s statement mirrors my 
own understanding of the Yucatec Maya of Yaxunah. 

Questions about identity. will persist within the community as 
Yaxunefios encounter those outside of the community and as younger 
and older generations challenge each other about how things should be 
done. And as new ideas form within the community, Yaxunefios will 
consider whether those ideas are Maya or something else; however, the 
mode in which this questioning, challenging, considering, and 
analogizing takes place will be “unmistakably Yaxunefio.” For this 
study, we will focus on aspects of understanding about Yaxunah life 
that enhance our ability to interpret the parable of the sower. 


A Brief Ethnography of Farming at Yaxunah 
During the Present Day A 


Almost all of the male heads of Yaxunah households classify 
themselves as corn farmers or milperos, and as recorded in a number of 
Maya ethnographies, a particular cultural pattern called milpa logic 
exists in the explanatory models of anthropologists who have observed 
the dynamic relationships of physical environment, demographic 
conditions and the social and political framework in Maya settings.* 

Corn serves as a staple in most of the Maya world, and such is 
the case in Yaxunah. In fact, issues surrounding corn dominate most of 
the time and conversation of Yaxunah’s men.? While female heads of 


3 Tbid,, 220. 
- Grace Bascopé reports that according to a 2001 survey by her colleague Lic. 
Elias Alcocer, 96 percent of all male heads of households considered themselves 


agricultores or milperos. “Ecology,” 140. 
“bid. 
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the household will grow herbs and other plants in the family courtyard, 
the majority of the diet comes from the corn grown by milperos. 
Milpas in Yaxunah are located in the monte or wooded areas outside of 
the main residential area. The monte is cleared in late autumn, just 
before the winter rains come, when it is easier to chop the trees? The 
chopped brush and cornhusks from the previous growing season are left 
to dry out through the winter until April when the milperos do a 
controlled burn. In May, the last of the spring rains fall, softening the 
burnt ground. This is when the land is plowed and seeded. Because 
much of the topsoil is above a layer of limestone, animal-driven plows 
cannot sufficiently loosen the ground, so milperos will use a stick to 
manually break up the packed areas. With the tilled field, milperos 
begin to seed, sometimes mixing corn with beans and squash, other 
times keeping them separate.** 

After planting is completed, the milperos wait through .the 
summer dry season hoping for rains to come around August. Ideally, 
rainfall comes between August and October, followed by another dry 
period until December. At this time, the corn and other vegetables are 
harvested as they ripen and the husks are left for next season. But even 
the most dutiful farmers are helpless to the conditions of nature. Too 
much or too little rain stunts the yield while acid rain, locally known as 
“yellow cloud,” can also cause problems. Men remember the times of 
their fathers and grandfathers when you could allow lands to fallow 
longer, rains to fall heavier, and harvests to be more plentiful.’ And 
in an attempt to deal with the many obstacles that can hinder growth, 
both natural and supernatural, milperos, will ask God for a blessing 
over their milpas. Many do this through prayers at one of the local 
church, and some will hire the local h’men or shaman to perform a 
ceremony to appease God, who in the context of farming is often 
referred to as el dueño de la milpa (owner of the milpa). 

Farming is both a family and economic affair for the people of 
Yaxunah. Men will often hire their family members and friends to help 


37 Ibid. 
38 Thid., 142. 
39 Ibid. 
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them work the fields, for safety reasons, ease, and enjoyment. Females 
will take corn to the cooperative granaries, where afterwards the milled 
corn is taken to feed families and support the community’s economy.”” 
In fact, economic concerns partly determine the amount of seed a 
milpero will purchase for a growing season. According to Bascopé’s 
investigation, “numerous informants stated that they were not investing 
too much of their sparse financial resources into cornfield in case the 
crop yield was unusually low, and corn had to be purchased to feed the 
family.* For this reason, one of her informants likened farming to 
gambling.” Working the milpa has to balance the cost of seed, 
herbicide, insecticide, animal feed, as well as the cost of supporting his 
family, and while the Mexican government formally recognizes the 
importance of and precariousness of milpa work, milperos have to find 
other ways of meeting end’s meat.* To subsidize this, milperos will 
work other jobs, such as wood carving, bee keeping, taxi driving, or 
public service, to name a few. 

In the Yucatec Maya town of Chan Kom, Alicia Re-Cruz 
witnessed what she calls a “scenographic representation” of 
“Mayaness” in a play written and performed by members of the 
community.** During one of the scenes, the narrator, Doá Juan of Chan 
Kom, describes the Maya life through the conceptual structure 
metaphor of the milpa. As an eloquent and authentically Maya 
expression of milpa life, I have included the monologue in full. 

Only God knows how many years there are for crisis! When it 
comes, it comes. In the times of the oldest elders there was good 
harvest of corn. But these people work with the Yuntziles (Maya 
spirits of the skies and forests), who bring the rains. They ask the gods 
for a benediction with saca” (ceremonial drink made with maize).- As 
they are getting along well with the Yuntziles that is why they have a 
good harvest in their milpas (the fields to grow maize); they 


 Thid. 

“| Tbid. 

2 Tbid., 140. 
% Thid., 144. 
4 Thid., 4. 
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even perform ch'a chaac (ceremony to bring the rain). They pay 
tribute to the gods with their offerings; it is our fault. We want only to 


_ eat and not to do our duty. The elders know it: the elders say that God 
| says: “The Christians were given the land to till, and to remember God, 
the Father.” But now, the time of crisis is at hand. This time hurts. 


We are in crisis.” 

Re-Cruz expounds “that the essence of “Mayaness” is articulated 
in “milpa work.”* One of the ways in which cultural identity is 
expressed by the Maya is through interaction with the milpa, a non- 
animate but “central figure in Maya life.”*” The circumstances and 
traditions of Maya life occasion an interaction between the Maya, in 
this case the people of Yaxunah, with the milpa. The effects of this 


interaction cultivate economic, domestic, and religious practices and 
behaviors that place Yaxuneños in a position of wellbeing. The 


explanatory model used to consider the social structure of these 


practices and behaviors, as understood by Sheldon Annis and other 
Maya anthropologists has been called “milpa logic.” I believe that an 
explanatory model analogous to “milpa logic” can be viewed behind 
the likely practices and behaviors of agriculturalists at Early Roman 
Period Et-Tell, a model that in fact will prove helpful in interpreting the 
true-to-life aspects of the Markan parable of the sower. 

Given this ethnographic consideration of peasant farming and 
the connections between aspects of Early Roman Period Et-Tell and 
Yaxunah, I argue that it is reasonable to construct an explanatory model 
like milpa logic, for the context of behaviors and motivations of 
agriculturalists in Early Roman Period. Both the Jews of Early Roman 


Period Et-Tell and 21“ century Yaxunefios share an extra-historical 
affinity to their cultural forebearers and the lands they have 


45 Alicia Re-Cruz, The Two Milpas of Chan Kom: Scenarios of a Maya Village: 


_ Scenarios of a Maya Village Life, (Albany: State University of New York Press, 


1996), 4-5 
* Tbid., 6. 
47 Sheldon Annis, God and Production in a Guatemalan Town, (Austin: 


University of Texas Press, 1987), 10. 
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respectively shared.** The economic pressures of family subsistence, 
communal obligations, and the need for additional jobs to provide, are 
similar terrain for both sets of farmers. Maya and Jewish farmers alike 
have socio-religious connections to land ownership, understanding that 
the responsibility to till the earth is more than economic need but a part 
of their identity. On account of these similarities, we can hypothesize 
that something a kin to milpa logic exists for the Jewish inhabitants of 
Early Roman Period et-Tell. Thus let us consider such a logic when 
interpreting the Markan parable of the sower as a “scenographic 
representation” of the author”s explanatory model of Jesus” relationship 
to a community well-accustomed to the activity of sowing seeds. 


A Translation of Mark 4:1-9 — The Parable of the Sower 


4 * And once again he started teaching by the lake and, the massive 
crowd congregated toward him so he embarked toward the boat so he 
could sit in the lake. And the whole crowd was shore side. 7And he 
would teach them with lots of parables and would speak instructions. 
““LISTEN! Did you see the guy seeding seeds, “and what happened to 
the seed that fell on the road; and, how it went to the birds who 
ingested it; “and, how some fell on the rocky grounds and thus arose 
but had no soil, so when the sun rose, the seed was burned and was 
dried since it had not roots? "And some fell among the thorns, and the 
thorns went up and choked it and so no fruits appeared. ¿And some 
seeds fell on the good soil and yielded fruit and bore a thirty, sixty, and 
hundred-fold yield. ?And so he had said, “he who has ears to listen si 
LISTEN!” | 


* By extra-historical, 1 mean that the notion of genetic purity or peheklomcalll i 


connection are secondary to a cultural understanding embodied by both the Jews of 
Et-Tell and the Maya of Yaxunah. , 
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An Interpretation of the Markan Parable of the Sower in Light of 
Analogizing Milpa Logic to the Explanatory Model of Early 
Roman Period Et-Tell 


The parable of the sower is an anecdote in which Jesus exhorts 

an oppressed Jewish community to fearlessly endure social hardships, 

‘reminding them that they are under the same covenant of their 

ancestors and will be blessed abundantly. In the drama of Mark, the 
parable of the sower falls in the first act, where Jesus teaches and 
ministers the Galileans as the first signs of the coming kingdom. In 
verse 1, the narrator explains that a mass of Galilean Jews follow Jesus 
in anticipation of the proclamation (ewangelion) mentioned in chapter 
one, the coming kingdom of God. Jesus teaches the Galileans through 
many parables; and, in the Parable of the Sower, he reminds the people 
of God's covenant that they are God's and God is theirs, similar to the 
“shema statements” of Numbers and Deuteronomy. This allusion is 
signified by Jesus’ command, “LISTEN!”- an echoing of the Shema 
that was told to their Israelite ancestors. 

The Galileans hear Jesus describe a situation where a farmer 
goes out to sow. The audience likely receives the word with something 
akin to milpa logic. As I learned from Don Pablo, the /’men or shaman 

Of Yaxunah, seed management requires the sower to consider economic 
obligations, family need, and a ratio of capital verses profit. When he 
reads the parable, he says, “how would the sower know what the good 
soil from the bad soil without planting in all of it?” This point reminds 
us that we are reading the parable, along with the rest of the Gospel of 
Mark, in the light of an omniscient narrator. It also takes into account 
that farming is a year-long process, and though time is not mentioned in 
the parable, it is inherent to the subject of farming. So when we read 
this parable, we are privy to information that the sower is not. The soil 
in verse eight is identified as “good,” because it produces a yield. Only 
after it is observed that the other soils don’t produce a yield can we can 
impose the moniker of “bad.” Furthermore, milpa logic reminds the 
audience that the harvest itself is dependent upon more than the 
farmer’s skill, but also the realm of nature, a realm controlled by God, 


\ 
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the true landowner. God is the one who controls the sun and the rain 
that keeps plants from being scorched. God formed the rocks and the 
grounds. And God controls the harvest. But as we hear/read about the 
good soil’s thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold yield, we are invited to 
explain why this happened. 

Why did God choose to yield blessing upon blessing upon a 
blessing of blessings? Milpa logic reminds us that the land is a sort of 
un-spoken character that has a role in the interplay between socio- 
economic circumstances, God, and the farmer. Just as God rewards the 
dutiful milpero for fulfilling the obligation of being a dutiful farmer, 
Jesus proclaims that God rewards the faithful Jew. And in both 
Genesis and Mark, a “hundredfold” points to the super-abundance that 
God gives to the dutiful. In Genesis 26:12-13, Isaac is described as 
blessed by the Lord, so much so that in one year the land where he 
sowed seed “reaped a hundredfold.” In Mark 10:29-31, Jesus reassures 
the disciples that those who experience loss for the sake of the good 
news will “receive a hundredfold now in this age—houses, brothers and 
sisters, mothers and children, and fields, with persecutions—and in the 
age to come eternal life.” In light of the good news that Jesus brings in 
Mark, the parable of the sower reiterates that the faithful should 
persevere through the difficulties of life and continue to stay true to 
God’s commands, for as Mark 10:31 says, “many who are first will be 
last, and the last will be first.” As such, the parable calls for farmers to 
work for the harvest and Jews to work for what John Dominic Crossan 
calls the advent of the Kingdom of God.” 

By using anthropologically legitimated cross-cultural analogies, - 
biblical studies scholars can enhance their explanatory modeling of 
understanding of biblical Weltanschauungs. This anthropological — 
hermeneutic can benefit scholars interested in historiographic and 
interpretative enterprises by providing a framework in which concepts 
between two people groups can be membered. Treating both 
enterprises as cultural entities encourages researchers to examine a 


” John Dominic Crossan, In Parables: The Challenge of the Historical Jesus. 3 
(New York, Harper and Row, ; 
1973), 42. 
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greater wealth of ethnographic information so that evidenced 
explanatory models can be devised to accurately portray observed 
structural models (whether past or present). Evidenced explanatory 
models allow for stronger analogies and more clarity in regards to both 
historiography and interpretation. The speculated analogies are subject 
to investigation, with the presentation of requisite ethnographic 
portraits available to the scholarly community in a transparent process 
that is primed for peer review, critique, and amelioration. 


Summary 


En el campo de estudios biblicos, los examenes de la cultural 
contemporánea ha sido relegada a conversaciones teológicas. Aquellos 
que han intentado aplicar un examen de la cultura contemporánea a 
estudios históricos han sido criticados por no haber tomado 
adecuadamente bajo consideración la evidencia histórica, 
arqueológica, y literaria en sus afirmaciones historio-criticas. Este 
articulo examina la parábola del sembrador en el evangelio de San 
Marcos como un estudio que sugiera una vía media. Tomando en 
conjunto el conocimiento cultura de los Yucatec Mayas de Yaxunah, la 
arqueología de Galilea y de la llanura de Bethsaida, y datos 
historiográficos del periodo Romano, surge una interpretación que 
acentúa como Jesús inspira a los oprimidos para encontrar aliento en 
las promesas covenántales del Señor. Por medio de esta hermenéutica 
antropológica, podemos escuchar mejor el poderoso mensaje que 
posee relevancia historio-critica, teológica, y cultural. 
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